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the material most germane to this problem will be found. The Story 
makes it plain, too, that the great Primate was not content to be a 
mere preacher of the virtue of patriotism. He took great risks and 
staked, not merely his liberty, but his life as well, in his tireless 
activities during the four dark years of German occupation. If it is 
a great thing for a beleaguered nation not to lose its morale during 
the stress of an overwhelming invasion, Belgium owes it to the activ- 
ities of this great priest and spiritual leader more than to any other 
effort of its sons that it has a rightful place in the councils of the 
nations today. What those activities meant may be gauged by the 
Cardinal's letter to von Bissing on the rights of the occupying 
power, by his indignant protest against the deportation of the un- 
employed, by his intelligent yet courageous struggle against the sin- 
ister scheme to create a divided Belgium in the apparently innocu- 
ous field of education. The American reader needs especially to be 
reminded that the Germans themselves were not the only enemies 
that the Cardinal had to deal with. Belgium is not, and never has 
been, a racial unit ; yet its behavior during the war and since seems 
to have welded it into a unity comparable only to that of our own 
American Union since the settlement achieved by the Civil War. 

We have called this collection of official documents not a printed 
dossier, but a complete and rounded book. Surely, we may add now 
that the work scarcely needs recasting into more explicit form to 
make it a great book, great and human, because of the great person- 
ality that speaks to us out of every page. 

Fr. C. C. Clifford. 

Columbia University. 

Lord Grey of the Reform Bill : Being the Life of Charles \ 
Second Earl Grey. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company. — xiv, 413 pp. 

For no great event in English history has the historian had a 
greater wealth of published material than has been available concern- 
ing the passing of the Reform Act of 1832. And yet, even when 
Butler wrote his book, there was still lacking what might reasonably 
be called the keystone of the structure, and only now, with the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Trevelyan's life of Lord Grey, is it possible to form 
a correct opinion in regard to personal responsibility for the bill 
which revolutionized the British Constitution. In many respects, it is 
true, the new light shed by hitherto unpublished letters and by in- 
formation derived from Lord Grey's private papers serves only to 
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confirm what had already been gained from other sources. But the 
fact that, until the present volume was published, there had been no 
authentic life of Lord Grey — no life written by one who had access 
to the papers and correspondence, both private and official, of the 
great statesman — undoubtedly tended to a belittling of the part taken 
by the premier in the intricate negotiations surrounding the passage 
of the bill, and also of his share in the molding of the measure. 

The long delay in the appearance of Lord Grey's biography has 
been disadvantageous for the writers of British political history of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Parts of this history will 
need rewriting as a consequence of its publication. But from the 
point of view of the biography itself, there is reason for congratula- 
tion that sufficient time had been allowed to lapse to enable the biog- 
rapher to attain a viewpoint from which his subject could be seen in 
excellent perspective. England is the home of political biography. 
Every premier, every statesman of first rank and even of second or 
third rank whose public life was passed in the nineteenth century 
has been the subject of an autobiography or a biography, or has 
been the author of published diaries or journals. But it would be 
hard to find a single one among these many books which, in just 
proportion, in excellence of narration and in elimination of unneces- 
sary detail, can equal the volume on Lord Grey by George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. Mr. Trevelyan has a hereditary right to his ability in 
treating of British statesmen, and he has already shown a remarkable 
comprehension of British Liberalism in his Life of John Bright. 
But equally good equipment and ability did not suffice to keep Lord 
Morley in lesser bonds than three long volumes when he wrote the 
life of Gladstone, and even the lapse of half a century was not suffi- 
cient to bring Disraeli into clear perspective and to induce his suc- 
cessive biographers, Monypenny and Buckle, to prune the exuber- 
ance of detail which extended the life of Queen Victoria's favorite 
premier to the inordinate length of six volumes. 

A biographer, to whom the letters and papers of his subject are 
entrusted by the family and trustees of the estate, is perhaps not to 
be expected to treat his hero with the stern and implacable justice 
of an ancient Hebrew chronicler. But with full allowance for all 
efforts to show the best side of Lord Grey to posterity and the public, 
it must be admitted that the effect of the Trevelyan biography will 
be greatly to enhance the esteem in which Lord Grey has been held, 
and to remove the impression that he was a secondary figure in the 
movement for reform. The fact that he was an aristocrat in the full- 
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est sense of the word, has tended to obscure the further fact that he 
was more democratic in his sympathies than most of his colleagues. 
Of his integrity and fineness of character there has never been any 
doubt, and the glimpses of home life and of his friendships show him 
to have been as lovable as he was estimable. Altogether the picture 
given by Mr. Trevelyan is that of the English gentleman in politics 
as the lovers of the old regime liked to conceive of him. It is one of 
life's ironies that this man, one of the finest products of the system 
under which he came into prominence, should have been the man to 
inaugurate a new era in which the middle classes gradually became 
the moving power in the Government, and in which his own order 
was gradually to lose its power and prestige. 

Annie G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Henry Fox, First Lord Holland, His Family and Relations. 
By the Earl of Ilchester. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1920. — Two volumes: xvi, 366; xii, 391 pp. 

Patron and Place Hunter: A Study of George Bubb Dodington, 
Lord Mel combe. By Lloyd Sanders. London and New York, 
John Lane, 1919. — xvi, 294 pp. 

Eighteenth-century England is distinctly the era of notorious, 
famous-infamous politicians, and no two of them have been more 
reviled than Dodington and Henry Fox ; for even Browning deigned 
to hold up the former to scorn in some three hundred lines, some of 
them fully as dull as Dodington's own verses. Both men were 
typical products of the political system of their time; both made 
politics a business, in which each was relatively successful; both 
were without scruples about holding sinecures; and each, curiously 
enough, held as a sinecure the clerkship of the pells in Ireland ; both 
made money out of the entrancing game of politics; both at last 
secured the peerages for which they sought, and from the hand of 
Lord Bute. Both were men of real ability, but neither lived up to 
his possibilities — Fox, because of his unbounded love of ease and 
money ; Dodington, because he lacked political and moral principles. 

Important as were these two politicians in their day, they remained 
without adequate biographies until the present decade. In 1910 
Professor Riker published his life of Holland, and even that was 
less a biography than a study of English political and foreign com- 
plications from 1750 to 1763. Lord Ilchester, a descendant of Hoi- 



